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 POLOGIES for Publication are 


thought fincere. The Reader is re- 
queſted to accept the following obſerva- 


tions as reſulting. not from the Vanity 


of being deemed an Author, but from 
the experience of fifteen Years, com- 
municated with no affectation of 


Novelty, and without any parade of 


diction; not addreſſed to the learned, 


for 


little attended to, and ſeldom 
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| for they well underſtand the Value of 


the Learning they have acquired, but 


to ſuch as being captivated by the 
: Charms of Novelty imagine that a 
ſupine acquieſence in eſtabliſhed Modes 


of Education is diſgraceful to them- 


ſelves and prejudicial to, the: rifing 


Generation. Empixics axe 49 be found 
in all profeſſions, and fa numerous are 
they in ours, that we ought in juſtice 


10 caption Mankind againſt their de- 


luding Arts; and if they ſhould in- 
knvate that the Malignity of Competi- 
tors influences aur Conduct, we would 


Conteſt with ignoranca, meanneſs, and 


ollentation ; 
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1 . for Seminaries of uſeful 
knowledge are, after all the Succeſs of 
Pretenders, ſo many, that no Indi- 
vidual can be juſtly thought to arro- 
gate to himſelf what is applicable with 
greater force of argument to ſuperior 


Talents, longer experience, and deeper 


rudition. | 8 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


T is greatly to be lamented that thoſe direc- 
tions upon the intereſting ſubject before us, 
which are given with ſo much confidence of Suc- 
ceſs, and with ſo much ſeverity againſt eſtabliſhed 
Methods, come, generally ſpeaking, from Men who 


have never put them in Practice, and who are un- 


acquainted with the difficulties and obſtacles which 
a Teacher has toencounter. The name of Locke, 
will ever be revered in this Country; yet his Cen- 
ſure of the Exerciſes of publick Schools will be 
found both wanton and groundleſs. By the way, 


his reſentment againſt Syllogiſms would have abated 
had he reflected that all juſt reafoning muſt be re- 


ducible to the Syllogiſtical Form. Milton before 
him, wrote a Treatiſe on Education, which per- 
haps might be of Service to ſome one extraordinary 
perſon, poſſeſſed of all poſſible ingenuity and all 
poſſible diligence. Of the boaſted proficiency of 
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2 PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


Milton's Pupils, Dr. Johnſon has given ſo ſatis- 


factory an opinion, that future Enquirers will, 
without depreciating Milton's Abilities, doubt his 
Succeſs. No one has treated publick Teachers 
with more illiberal Severity than Sir Richard 
Steele; the Reputation and Popularity of the 


Spectator has given him a Rank, which in theſe 


days, as a Writer, he could not poſſeſs. Nor is it 
to be doubted, that many an indulgent Parent has 


read his obſervations with real Sympathy for the 


Child, and the utmoſt indignation againſt the 


Maſter. By reaſonable Perſons it will be allowed, 
that he has poured forth upon a Claſs of Men, who 

in general, and with proper allowances made for 
human infirmities, deſerve well of the Community, 
fuch a Torrent of reproach, as more diſgraces him- 
ſelf than them. He ſuppoſes alſo, what is equally 


falſe, that the Learners are all meekneſs, gentle- 
neſs, goodneſs, A Teacher of a liberal mind is 
conſcious to himſelf that he exerciſes no ſeverity, 


which is not abſolutely neceſſary, and he knows 
that the evil propenſities of children grow up with 


their good ones, that . whoſo ſpareth the rod, hateth 
his Son,” and that * Children are to be brought up 


in the diſcipline (for ſuch is the Senſe of the original) 


and admonition of the Lord.” And “ though no 
chaſtiſement for the preſent be joyous but grievous,” 


though it be more painful to him who inflits than 
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. PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 3 


to him who receives it, yet when a child is con- 


vinced that nothing is intended except his own 


advantage and reformation, there can be no danger 

of loſing his affection ; or if there ſhould be any 
ſuch danger, better were it to deſpiſe the Pupil's 
opinions, than court popularity by improper com- 
pliance. We are often told with the. aſſurance of 
its being an indiſputable Axiom, that Children will 
do more from Love than Fear. But it is not con- 
ſidered that the Rudiments of Learning are at- 


tended with many difficulties, and that the taſk of 


acquiring them is irkſome and laborious. The 


Child may love his Teacher, but he may hate his 


Books, and that hatred may make him remiſs and 
inattentive. Now whatever is required muſt be 
enforced by ſome ſanction: The little Communi- 
ties muſt be governed to a certain degree like the 
great: A Law in either loſes its effect unleſs obe- 


dience be encouraged by ſome reward, and diſ- 


obedience checked by ſome puniſhment. The 
future good conſequences of diligence, Children 
do but faintly foreſee; and, after the too common 
example of riper years, they purchaſe a little pre- 


ſent pleaſure by the neglect of ſolid advantages to 


come. Tenderneſs and Humanity are popular 
virtues, and whatever is alledged againſt them even 
in their greateſt exceſs, is heard with impatience. 
But he, who labours for the publick good, and 
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4 PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS: 


who combats with wayward diſpoſitions, muſt be 
above the fear of diſpleaſing, muſt be above the 


fear of acting according to the dictates of his rea- 
ſon, whatever may be the conſequence, And it is 
well known that thoſe Seminaries of Learning, 
where no improper indulgence is ſhewn, produce 


the moſt able men; while thoſe, which adapt their 


Methods of Education to the abſurd and ground- 


leſs apprehenſions of indulgent Parents, are pro- 


verbial for the ignorance and narrowneſs of their 


Students. It is not in the power of any Man to 
make the Rudiments of Learning pleaſant, and 


the Precept to do it, ſo often ſounded in our ears, 


is another inſtance of vulgar Prejudice and Error. 
It is much more ingenuous, and much more true, 
to ſay, that the preſent hour brings the labour, the 
pleaſure and advantages will follow after. And 
what is there in Learning which does not happen 
in every other attainment? Are not the beginnings 


of all things attended with difficulty, and is not 
every great work of Man accompliſhed by long 


and unwearied application ? Why then ſhould we 
miſrepreſent or diſguiſe? Why ſhould we ſtile 
that pleaſant which cannot but be irkſome, why 
ſhould we ſtile that eaſy which we know to be 


the contrary? *Tis true that the Way may. be 


made ſmoother by art, but it will ſtill remain 
ſufficiently rugged, and the aſcent will be ſome- 
| | | times 
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times ſlippery and ſteep. Men ſtudious of popu- 


larity have affected to point out another equally 


ſafe and much more eaſy, and have unfortu- 
nately miſled the credulous and unwary. Advan- 


tages have thus been loſt, which could never be 
recovered, and the diſappointed Parent has found 


himſelf under the neceſſity of placing his Son in 
ſome ſtation where Learning is leſs wanted (for it 


is extremely uſeful in all) becauſe the time for ac- 
quiring it has been idly ſquandered away. Thoſe 


who affect to teach every thing at once, ſeldom 


teach any thing as they ought— The exertions of 


the moſt induſtrious in the early part of life are but 


feeble, and exceſſive variety diſtracts and confounds. 


The learned Languages have difficulties peculiar to 
themſelves. Another direction 1s given with equal 


confidence and with equal abſurdity—Conſult the 
peculiar diſpoſition of each Individual under your 
care, The reſtraint of Authority will not admit 
of this : Boys and Men are known only by their 
Equals, by thoſe with whom they ſpend their hours 
of leiſure and relaxation. The capacities of each 
ſhould be fairly tried, and performances equal, or 
nearly equal to thoſe capacities, ſhould be expected. 
If liberal admonition will enforce diligence, it is 
needleſs to ſay that Severity will never be ſhewn. 


Of that the Teacher only can be a Judge. And 


he will conſider himſelf as the Governor of a little 


Community, 
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Community, which he is to govern by general 


Laws, and without partiality— The conſequence is 
that theſe general Laws mult be ſubmitted to, and 
each Individual muſt reſign part of his natural 
Liberty for the preſervation of regularity and order, 
And in Seminaries of Learning, as in the State, 


ſome things will become criminal that are not fo in 
their own nature, from certain inconveniences with 


which they may be attended. Nothing can fix the 
authority of a Teacher upon a more ſolid founda- 
tion, than if thoſe committed to his care be con- 
vinced that he acts from no private prejudice, from 
no unfavourable impreſſion haſtily received, but 


that he adheres inflexibly to thoſe rules which he 
has preſcrided to himſelf, that he is above the 
temptation of courting the favour of the rich, and 


of making invidious diſtinctions. The Learner 
thus knows the Laws by which he 1s governed and 
obeys them with cheerfulneſs. He ſces no hardſhip 
in his ſituation, becauſe he is aſſured that nothing 


happens to him, which under ſimilar circumſtances 


would not happen to another. Admitting it were 
poſſible, which it certainly is not, to know the real 


diſpoſitions of -thoſe entruſted to his care, the 


Teacher would find it extremely difficult to con- 
duct himſelf accordingly. Each Pupil would ſup- 


poſe a partiality, and every hour would furniſh 
matter for complaint, It has been before allowed 
| that 
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that a Teacher may know the capacities of his 
Pupils, but this muſt be underſtood under ſome 


limitations. His knowledge is only general, nor 


can he tell how far diligence and attention might 
have prevented many of the errors of which he is 
a witneſs. He will therefore ſeverely cenſure ſuch 
alone as are groſs and palpable, ſuch as common 
care might have prevented. There are not two 
perſons to be found, who have the ſame difficulties 


to ſtruggle with; one, without perhaps any general 


ſuperiority of underſtanding, will in a moment 


comprehend, what another with the utmoſt labour 


can ſcarce find out. It is the misfortune of Parents 
frequently to miſtake both the Abilities and the 
Diſpoſition of their Children The weakneſs of 


human nature gives way to the partiality of affec- 


tion. A lively fancy is often confounded with 


genius, and mildneſs is often imputed to a temper, 


which was never tried by condradiction, which 
was always cheerful ſrom a compliance with every 
abſurd and unreaſonable wiſh, Moreover, good 
ſenſe is frequently found without any great talents 


for Learning, and it is abſurd to conclude that a. 


Child of quick Parts in other reſpects will neceſ- 


ſarily be a Scholar: As well might we ſuppoſe 


that a good Mathematician will, of courſe, be a 
good Painter. The appearance of mildneſs in 
riper years is often miſtaken for the reality, and 


way 
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3 PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS, 


why not in Children? A ſoft inſinuating addreſs 
deceives the unwary ; and the tender, the affec- 


tionate Friend abroad, is ſometimes the harſh, the 
brutal Tyrant at home. Tears themſelves are not 
always the effect of ſorrow and repentance, but of 
vexation and diſappointment. Nor can it be won- 


dered at, that Parents ſhould be blind to their 


ſecond ſelves, only let them ſuppoſe that another 


may fee better and with more impartiality. Ir is 
dangerous to weaken the authority which they have 


_ delegated, by improper enquiries : That the young 
and unexperienced ſhould be made to ſit in judg- 
ment upon the conduct of their Teachers, is a 
ſevere reproach to thoſe who ſuffer it: In every 


matter which concerns themſelves, they will be 


tempted to palliate and diſguiſe; and as to what 


concerns others, they have no right to gratify 
curioſity or to record miſcarriages. Tale-bearing, 


the general vice of the World, ſhould be checked 


in its beginning: A full and perfect confidence in 
the abilities and diſcretion of the Teacher, can 


alone ſecure the obedience of the Learner: Diſtruſt: 
ſhould always be followed by ſeparation. The ex- 


pectations of Parents are, comparatively ſpeaking, 
ſometimes immoderate, at which however the Maſ- 
ter ſhould neither be offended nor ſurpriſed. For 
beſides the natural partiality adverted to before, 


there is in Education, as in all human things, 


much 
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much diſappointment; and every one who engages 
in it hopes that he ſhall accompliſh ſomething more 
than thoſe who have gone before him, little conſi- 
dering what an eminent Writer lately obſerved, 
„That no one can be taught faſter than he can 
learn.” But what wonder that his performances 
ſhould fall ſhort of the expectations of others, | 
when they fall ſhort alſo of his own? Proficiency 
is the beſt and the only proof of Abilities; all | J 
other kind od Janne? is * and uncertain. 


M gow 2 
: * 


The * iced Queſtion, whether a ublick 
or private Education be preferable, remains as yet 
undecided in the opinion even of very reſpectable 
Men. A feeble effort may be pardonable; the re- 
moval of the ſmalleſt ſcruple contributes ſomething 
towards Conviction. It is ſaid that a publick 
Education will make a better Scholar, and a pri- 
vate one a better Man. Were this Aſſertion true, L 
the diſpute would be ended, and every publick 1 
Seminary ſhould immediately be abandoned. But | 
the Truth is, that a ſolitary ſituation has its vices, 
and he, who has been long accuſtomed to conſult 
his own eaſe and convenience, will at laſt grow in- 
different to the concerns of others. And whoever 
comes forth into the World with ſuch a turn of 
mind, will be a very deſpicable member of the 

Community. We are all of us intended for So- 
8 _ ciety, 
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10 PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


ciety, why then ſhould we not be accuſtomed at 
an early period to cultivate the ſocial Virtues, to 
a mutual exchange of good offices, to a regular 
diſtinction of Characters, to the pleaſures of friend- 
ſhip, to the ſtruggles of competition, to a laudable 
emulation? No Friendſhip is more diſintereſted | 
or more laſting, than that which is formed at an 
early age, before caution has taught hypocriſy and 

diſſimulation. With much good, there is reaſon 
indeed to apprehend much evil: But where can 
any human being be placed out of the reach of 
temptation ? In the preſent day, when Luxury 
finds its way into every part of the Iſland, blame is 
juſtly due to thoſe, who from a weak compliance 
with corrupt cuſtom, ſupply ſo largely the means 
of improper gratification. Againſt the bad effects 
of this miſconduct, all the vigilance, and all the 
good advice of Teachers, can be no ſecurity. 
For thoſe, who ought to declare war againſt every 
Vice, it is difficult to determine which are the moſt 
odious, and conſequently which are to be guarded 
againſt with the moſt circumſpection: But this 
may be aſſerted with truth, that the ſelfiſn and the 
ſullen are at leaſt as deſerving of cenſure as the 
licentious and extravagant, and perhaps experience 
ſooner reforms the latter than the former. Yet is 
it to be feared that the Popularity of Tom Jones's 

Character, and of many imitations upon the ſtage, 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS, he 


may produce too great an imitation in real Life, 
and make a young Man of Spirit and Vicacity 
believe that Regularity of conduct is an argument 
of a groveling or hypocritical mind, and that dil- 
ſipation and embarraſſment are neceſſary to render 
him acceptable and amiable. After all, it ſhould 


ſeem that the Virtues cultivated in a publick Semi- 


nary preponderate in its favour, but how much 
more the Learning acquired in it? The mutual 
aid given by the Pupils is infinitely greater than 
any the Teacher himſelf can give: When almoſt 
every doubt can be communicated without reſerve, 
and is removed without murmuring, the rugged 
Path of Knowledge is made ſmoother, and a par- 


ticipation of the ſame Labours adds cheerfulneſs 


and induſtry to every individual. Diſtreſs itſelf is 


leſſened by members; the Soldier and the Sailor 


are animated by affiſtance and example. Need 1 
obſerve alſo, how often Merit, which would other- 
wiſe have lain dormant, has been rewarded ; how 
often Miſery, which would otherwiſe have re- 
mained unnoticed, has been relieved, from Con- 
nexions formed in the early part of Life? But 
let not any Pupil enter a publick School with the 


mercenary view of being patronized by the honour- 


able and the wealthy; he may be tempted to 
ſervility and meanneſs, and ſhould he ſucceed, which 
is s ſeldom the caſe, what compenſation will the im- 
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provement of his finances be for the depravation 


of his heart? Indeed it is ſcarce poſſible for any 


one to be ſo corrupted, whatever may have. been 
the Views of his cautious Parents and Guardians ; 


and a concourſe of young people of various con- 
| ditions, ſubject to the ſame diſcipline, corrects in 
thoſe who are nobly born, every ſupercilious 


thought, every exaited notion, and pre-eminence 


of rank is loſt in the pre-eminence beſtowed upon 
merit. Even to riper years, the ſplendour of 
Equipage is dazzling, the Luxury of ſumptuous 
fare is enchanting. To be removed from the one 

and from the other is ſalutary and uſeful, turns the 


mind upon itſelf, and brings to conſideration the 
natural equality of Man, 


The followims Plan, it is 8 dune 


will remove the Prejudices of thoſe, who think 


the Education of a Grammar School too circum- 
ſcribed; and the fidelity with which it is executed, 
muſt be left to the Judgment of thoſe who make 


the experiment. It is no unreaſonable expectation 
that every Boy ſhould ge able to read a common 


ſentence of Engliſh at eight years of age; and if 


he continues till eighteen, with tolerable abilities 


and tolerable diligence, he may finiſh the Courſe 


completely. But ſhould he be admitted at twelve or 


thirteen, which is too commonly the caſe, he may 


not 
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not only have ſquandered away his time, but even 
his Memory, and his Habits of application may 
have been almoſt loſt for want of proper exerciſe. 
The difficulty of recovering them has been ſo fre- 
quently experienced, that Parents cannot be ſuffi- 
ciently cautioned againſt the fatal deluſion of 
truſting to inferior Places of Inſtruction, and of 
imagining thoſe years, in which all the drudgery of 
Literature ſhould be undergone, to be of little 
Moment. 3 e : 
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On READING any PRONUNCIATION. 


E have ſo many Treatiſes on the Art of | 
Speaking, that ſome may deem the ſub- 
je& exhauſted : But were that the caſe, a total 
ſilence upon ſo material a part of Education would 
not eaſily be juſtified ; eſpecially as almoſt every 
Writer, and almoſt every itinerant Lecturer upon 
Oratory, inculcates an Idea amongſt Mankind, 
that the Clergy in general neither practiſe nor un- 
derſtand the true Method of reading. Some of 
the Clergy themſelves have encouraged this unac- 
_ countable prepoſſeſſion, and have endeavoured to 
perſuade the World, that whatever uſeful Know- 
ledge may be acquired in Schools, the knowledge - 
of ſpeaking muſt be obtained from the Play-houle. 
Nay, it is invidiouſly aſſerted, that our Churches ö 
By. | are — 
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are leſs frequented from the very improper manner 


in which the duty is performed. A reaſonable 


Enquirer will be apt to conclude that a Want of 


Religion is partly the cauſe, and that he who wor- 


ſhips God with an honeſt heart is not faſtidious or 


cenſorious with reſpect to the qualifications of his 


Paſtor. The moſt popular are far from being the 


moſt judicious Speakers. An Embaſſador of 


Chriſt, truly ſenſible of the dignity of his office, 
will diſdain to facrifice it to ambitious and mer- 
cenary views, or to injudicious and empty ap- 
plauſe. That eminent Actors may be of ſingular 


ſervice, were injurious to deny; but even they 


have led their Pupils into ſome errors; they have 
for the moſt part a pronunciation ſomewhat un- 
manly, and unſupported by good authority; for 
Supremacy is not yet granted to them. A few 
inſtances may ſuffice: Nachure for Nature, Crea 


chure for Creature, and Shuper for Super, and 


Kind is pronounced upon the Stage in a manner 
not to be expreſſed by Letters. If they miſunder- 


ſtand ſome parts of the Liturgy it cannot be matter 
of ſurpriſe that they read them improperly ; if 


_ Jumble, lowly, penitent and obedient, in the Ex- 
hortation, and if the Doxology of the Lord's 
Prayer, contain no Climax, then ſome other 
Method than theirs muſt be adopted. The manner 
| alſo of addreſſing the ſupreme Being which ſome 
. 1 or. 
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of them have taught, is at once abſurd and diſ- 
guſting: Inſtead of that reverent humility and 
devout conſolation with which every true Chriſtian 
addreſſes his Creator, Redeemer and Sanctifier, 


one would ſuppoſe them terrified and looking at a 
Spectre. Of the Propriety of Action in the Pul- 


pit, which ſo many have recommended, and fo 
many have adopted, I confeſs to have met with no 
. convincing proofs either in ſpeculation or practice. 
A calm and ſerious Mind is not affected by thoſe 
geſticulations, which either ariſe from the turbu- 
lence of paſſion! or the ordinary pleaſures of ima- 
gination. Foreign Preachers are no Authority, 
their Stile more reſembles common diſcourſe, and 
is perhaps better adapted to the genius of the 
ſeveral 8 8 in which en live. 


1 f is a matter of very great nd; very juſt con- 
cern to the liberal arid diſcerning part of Man- 
kind, that children learn at a very early period 
thoſe provincial inaccuracies, of which they are 
unable through life to diveſt themſelves. The 
evil begins in the Nurſery and the Kitchen, and 
| Paſſes unobſerved till it can ſcarce be removed. 
Hence they are ſent to a Grammar School, with 


Habits fo confirmed and Organs of Speech ſo per- 


verted, that Herculean Labour will not always be 
ſucceſsful, But the hours which are ſpent in read- 
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ing News- papers, Hiſtory, &c. &c. afford many 
Opportunities of correcting the Pronunciation; 
which can never fail of being attended with con- 
ſiderably good effects, v here there is a diſpoſition 
ſoaring above meanneſs and vulgarity.— Moreover, 
the ſucceſs of all inſtructions in Reading, will in a 
great Meaſure depend upon the Underſtanding 
and the Taſte of the Pupil, neither of which a 
Teacher can give. The general Rules of Emphaſis 
muſt be inculcated from particular inſtances, and 
it is often found that a good voice and a good ear 
will enable a very ſlow perſon to read over what is 
read to him with tolerable accuracy. But unleſs 
he enter into the Spirit of the Writer, his reading 


is but Mimickry ; and place any new Compoſition 


before him, you will then find how little able he 
z to apply and to practice the Rules of ſpeaking. 


And as the progreſs of the beſt Underſtanding 
is gradual, much more ſo than Men arrived to 
maturity imagine, it has always appeared to me 
dangerous to exact from young people ſonorous 
and vehement Enunciation. If the Emphaſis be 
good, and the Articulation diſtin& (and the ut- 
moſt endeavours are uſed to make them ſuch), 
loud Vociferation may be left to thoſe troubleſome 
Members of Society known by the Name of 
Spouters. Nor does that Confidence, which many 

| | are 
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are anxious to create, ſeem natural or deſireable at 


an early age: Modeſty and Diffidence are not only 
ornaments but virtues in every period of life, par- 


ticularly in the days of youth and inexperience. 
The practice of performing Plays has à tendency 
to leſſen ſuch Modeſty and ſuch Diffidence; and 
many applauded Performers have from their early 
ſucceſs become afterwards offenfive to all around 
them. It will be ſaid that this is an argument drawn 
from the abuſe But who would not if poſſible 
run from the ſnare, which has beguiled ſo many? 
Of all the Talents which Men poſſeſs, that of 
ſpeaking well is moſt intoxicating. Nor does the 
bad effect end in Vanity: It often makes Men 
more attentive to the manner than the matter, to 


the harmony of a Period than to the Sentiments 


which it is intended to convey.— And whatever 


our modern Writers upon Oratory may ſay, with 


whatever poignancy of Satire they may enumerate 
the ridiculous Tones and aukward poſtures of our 


publick Speakers, yet ſurely. it Is more deſirable 


that they ſhould utter good ſenſe, however un- 
gracefully, than give ornament and luſtre to trifles, 


If all the qualifications neceſſary to an Orator can 
be united to a moderate degree, we may ſtill hope 
that Entertainment and Inſtruction will be found 
in all our publick Aſſemblies ; and if the Speaker 
ſhould riſe with a bluſh, and begin with a ſlow and a 
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faltering Voice, he may take refuge. under the 
example of the moſt eminent Orators of Antiquity, 
and may conciliate the affections of his Audience 
by the reſpe& and reverence with which he ad- 
dreſſes them. A Writer would be blamed who 
| ſhould bring forth every reflection ariſing from his 
ſubject, for the Reader expects ſome deference to 
private judgment : The ſame deference is required 
from a publick Speaker, and if he ſeems anxious 
to point out whatever appears more particularly 
worthy of regard, he will unavoidably give offence 
by virtually charging his Hearers with ignorance 
or inattention. But much more will he offend if 
the violence of his voice or action ſhould go be- 
yond the force of his ſentiments and expreſſions. 


The proper management and various inflexions 
of the voice can only be learnt by long and fre- 
quent Practice. Abſtract Rules and a Courſe of 
Lectures in Oratory never can teach them, any 
more than ſpelling Dictionaries can teach the Pro- 


nunciation; for in this there are niceties, which 


Viva Voce Inſtructions can alone exemplify.— The 


peculiar Imperfections of each Pupil can only be 


pointed out by conſtant care and attention, and the 
Teacher's ears are offended by a repetition of the 
ſame miſtakes and the ſame inaccuracies ; he is 
under the TY of * all the arts of 
| 5 * 
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Ridicule to remove Gem. If this diligence prove 
fucceſsful, then good Rules and good Examples 
will add ſomething to the ſtock of Oratorical 
Knowledge already acquired; and the Pupil after 
reading Cicero and Quintilian, may peruſe Lec- 
tures on Elocution delivered in our own Language, 
and may be enabled to diſtinguiſh what 1s manly 
and dignified from what is effeminate and merely 
theatrical. 


þ & has 


ag RHETORICK. 


IT may BY n e 0 to o add in this 
place a few obſervations concerning Rhetorick, 
which, according to the old Inſtitution, was taught 
in the Univerſity of Oxford; but though Candi- 
dates for the firſt degree are examined in that as 
well as in Grammar, yet the practice of modern 
times preſuppoſes both to have been taught in 
Schools. The mode of teaching Rhetorick 
therefore muſt not be paſſed over in ſilence. A 
mechanical Repetition of the names of Figures 
without ſome knowledge of their uſe and their 
powers, is but a dull, a tedious, and an unprofit- 
able employment. When we are reading Cieere 
de N 9 and 2 a Pupil 
will 
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will be qualified to receive information concerning 
the origin, the nature, and the intention of Tropes 
and Figures, how they may be uſed as Ornaments 
in Compoſition, how they may be continued with 
Propriety, what will bear the teſt of ſtrict Criti- 
ciſm, what are puerile, what are nugatory. And 
as young people are particularly captivated by 
Rhetorical flowers, they may then learn how to 
prune the luxuriancies of diction, and to pleaſe the 
:magination without offending the * 


Any of the common Editions of Farnaby may 
ſerve the Purpoſe, but of thoſe which have fallen 
in my way, Farnaby illuſtrated, printed for 
Etherington, York, and publiſhed by the late 
Mr. Holmes of Pontefract, but without his name, 
feems to claim the preference. 


Or GRAMMAR. 


IT is a common and a juſt ſubject of complaint 

that ſuch a Variety of Grammars ſhould be taught 
in this Kingdom; the inconvenience is obviouſly 
felt whenever a School is changed, and ſuch a 
Change happens to a Majority. — It does not ap- 
pear to me that one Grammar has ſo great a 
| Superiority 
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Superiority over another as to juſtify the diſcor- 
dance of practice. Some of them indeed profeſs 


more compendious or more accurate Methods, 
which pleaſe ſuperficial Obſervers. But to reduce 


the Number of Declenſions and Conjugations is 
_ uſeleſs, when a diverſity of formation ſtill remains; 


and to deſcend to Minutiz in Elementary Inſtruc- 


tions, when theſe Minutiæ can only be underſtood 


after long practice in Compoſition, only adds to 
the Labour of the Inſtructor, without any addi- 
tion, except of toil, to the Learner, 


The Engliſh Rules of the common Accidence 
are made uſe of till the Pupils have acquired ſuffi- 
cient Knowledge for the Latin Syntax; beſides the 
fluency in Latin which the repetition of this laſt 
gives them, ſome proper additions and illuſtrations 
more ſuitable to Proficients are to be found in it, 
and are ſpecified in a comparative view of both. 
Syntax, after all, is ſufficiently intricate and com- 
plicated, and is ſeldom thoroughly underſtood till 
the very concluſion of a School Education. That 
we decline Nouns and conjugate verbs more from 


Memory than from Grammatical Rules few will 
deny, and yet as the knowledge of Words is of 


conſiderable uſe, as there are ſome of rare occur- 
rence, as there are others irregular in their forma- 
tion, the irregularity of which might eſcape notice, 


and 
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and as the taſk of repeating Propria quæ maribus, 
Que genus, and As in præſenti, is in the upper 
| ſeats no great treſpaſs upon time, there ſurely can 
be no great reaſon why it ſhould be diſcontinued. 
Even according to the Practice which prevailed ſo 
generally forty or fifty Years ago, it will ſupply 
Beginners with a Vocabulary, though they do not 
underſtand the Rules. 


As 3 the Latin Proſody has been taught, 
we enter upon the Greek Grammar; the greater 
and the earlier attention is paid to that Language, 
becauſe of a common and a juſt complaint in our 
Univerſities that their Students are more frequently 
found deficient in this than in any other Branch of 
Education, and becauſe ſuch a defect is leaſt likely | 
to be overcome by private diligence. The Latin 

Language on many accounts is more familiar and 
more congenial with our own: It engroſſes much 
of our time, many of our compoſitions, and ſome 
of our converſation. It is learnt even by a com- 
| pariſon with the Greek, by repeating the Greek 
Grammar, and by conſtruing Greek Authors. 
Ihe variety of Greek Meaſures is but ill explained 

in the common Proſodies, and no where ſo fully as 
in Dr. Morell's Preface to his Greek Theſaurus. 
The anomalous Verbs are imperfectly laid out in 
all our Grammars, but Scott's and Buſby's claim 
a pre- 
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a preference: In other reſpects, the Eton and the 
Weſtminſter Grammars ſeem nearly equal, and are 
uſed promiſcuouſly. Valla, Vigerus, Labbe, and 
Kuſter, together with Eraſmus de Copia Verborum 
will ſupply ſuch information concerning Syntax, 
Quantity, and the ſtructure of ſentences in each 
Language, as cannot fall within the deſign of 
common Grammarians. | 


While we are engaged upon this ſubje&, an en- 
quiry may be made concerning the mode of teach- 
ing Engliſh Grammar; T am fully perſuaded, 
whatever may be aſſerted to the contrary, that it 
feldom underſtood but by thoſe who learn two 
Languages. Long practice enables many intelligent 
perſons to read, ſpeak, and write with propriety, 


who have no diftin& idea of the eight parts of 
Speech, yet even among them, upon ſtrict ſcrutiny, 


ſome hidden imperfection might be found, which 
common candour will paſs over in ſilence. In 
learning the Grammar of the Latin Language we 
unavoidably learn the Grammar of our own. Dr. 
Johnfon or Dr. Lowth will be of uſe in collecting 
together the ſcattered obſervations which in every 


Leſſon and in every Engliſh Exerciſe, the Teacher 


makes upon the Pronunciation, the Orthography, 


the Syntax, the Idiom, and the Proſody, and for 
many of which he was probably firſt indebred to 
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tem, They who are moſt ſtrenuous for an Engliſh 

Syntax formed upon the Latin Plan, ſimilar to 
that which was publiſhed by the worthy and induſ- 
trious Mr. Ward of Beverley, are not aware that 
the time taken up in learning, and exemplifying 
its rules in reading and writing, would be ſufficient 
for learning the Rudiments of Latin. It is there- 
fore the higheſt imprudence to give up the cer- 
tainty of being inſtructed in one Language, and 
to hazard the certainty of being properly inſtructed 
in the other. Harris's Hermes is only adapted to 
cultivated Underſtandings, and muſt be reſerved 
5 riper Years. For the accommodation of ſuch 
s are intended for the Church, Leuſden's Epitome 
of Buxtorf's Hebrew Grammar is taught, and ſo 
much of the Hiſtorical part of the Old Teſtament 
as may enable the Pupil to proceed ſuo Marte, or 
to attend a Profeſſor with greater Advantage. In 
favour of the Maſoretical Points, the Authority 
of Dr. Prideaux ſeems deciſive, who wiſhes to 
have his Bible with Points, though he would have 
the Rabbinical Books without them. If the other 
| Method of reading ſhoukd appear preferable, it is 
eaſily learnt; only let the Learner be cautious left 
it betray him, as it has betrayed Mr. Parkhurſt 
and many more into an unwarrantable licentioul- | 
neſs of Criticiſm, The quantity, notwith- 
ſtanding what i is found 1 in Buxtorf's Grammatical 
Theſaurus, 
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Theſaurus, is undoubtedly loſt. The Flights of 
the Hebrew Poetry are inimitably ſublime; for an 
accurate inveſtigation of its Beauties, and an ac- 
curate expoſition of the Prophetick Style, re- 
courſe may be had to Dr. Lowth's Prelections and 
Tranſlation of Iſaiah. This Language will be 
found copious, nervous, and expreſſive: Its diffi- 
culties ariſe from a want of collateral helps, that 
is, from a want of Claſſical Authors to illuſtrate 
the particular Significations of Words. The 


learned in Oriental Languages are endeavouring 


every day to remedy this defect, by the expli- 
cation of ſimilar Words till preſerved in living 
Language. An excellent Specimen may be ſeen 


in Dr. Hunt's rs publiſhed by Dr. 


Kennicott. 


OF: 1 re 


JH E firſt Evveiles muſt of courſe be Nouns 


and Verbs, after which follow Bailey, Clarke's 
Introduction, Willymot's Particles and Peculiars. 
Under this head may be ranked all Repetitions, 
firſt of Grammar and then of the Poets. Declen- 


ſions, Conjugations, and Rules of Syntax can 
only be remembered by a weekly Rehearſal of 
2 TT W 
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ſome Part; and it ſeems no derogation that the 
Pupils are called upon every Saturday Morning to 
ſpell a certain Number of Engliſh Words. Much 
more 1gnorance in this as in every other inſtance, 
is found than could have been preſuppoſed. The 
_ Engliſh Repetitions for the lower Claſſes, are from 
Gay's Fables, now and then from the Pſalms or 
ſome other Part of ſacred Writ; as ſoon as the 
Latin Poets are read, certain Portions are repeated 
every week; the ſame practice is oblerved in the 
Greek. When the Pupils are qualified to tranſlate 


Vuuith tolerable ſucceſs, their Tranſlations are ren- 


dered into the Original the next Morning, The 
| firſt and principal Uſe of exacting Verſes, is to 
give them the knowledge of Quantity in both 
Languages, and which it is a literary diſgrace not 
to underſtand. The neceſſity of adapting the 
Words to the Meaſure brings them acquainted 
with greater variety, and even Harmony is not to 


be diſregarded : An habitual Attention to the com- 


parative difference between the harmony of Verſe 
and Proſe, will add gracefulneſs both to compoſi- 
tion and converſation; and he, whoſe ear is ren- 
dered delicate by ſuch a ſtudy, will not eaſily by 
harſhneſs, diſſonance, and diſcordance, offend the 
ears of others. Themes and Declamations are 
the Proſe Exerciſes: When the latter are in Engliſh, 
ſome * ſubject, ſome ee of the day is 
8 
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— to call forth a knowledge of common 
Life and common occurences. That the firſt 
efforts in theſe compoſitions will be teeble and 
trifling cannot be denied, and that many never ar- 
rive at a tolerable perfection in them is allo ſeif- 
evident; but will it from thence follow that young 
Men ſhould not be habituated early to communi- 
cate their thoughts in writing, and to do that upon 
Paper, which all are obliged to do in the ordinary 
intercourſe of the World? Or can it be inferred, 
that becauſe at firſt they are compelled to borrow 
from others, they will never be able to produce 
any thing truly their own ? Or ſhould Poetry be 
the amuſement of their Youth, muſt it neceſſarily 
be their future Employment, and invplve them in 
Poverty? An Author of any kind, for the Miſ- 
fortune is not confined to Poets, is greatly to be 
commiſerated, who cannot, with ſatisfaction to 
himſelf, engage in any of the Profeſſions, becauſe 
his accommodations will perhaps be ſcanty, and he 
may be compelled to publiſh with Precipitancy. 
Of which more may be ſeen in Dr. Goldſmith's 
State of Learning. But Merit is ſometimes re- 
warded, and the very Sale of ſome Productions 
has given a decent Competency. The Works of 
Profeſſional Men have raiſed them to the higheſt 
Eminence and Honours. It is a meanneſs, how- 
ever, in liberal Inſtitutions, to look forward to 
future 


go . 


futute Events; our duty, after recommending what 
is uſeful and ornamental, is to leave them to cheir 
3 


2 
15 


tHe 8 that the Claſſes ſhould per- 

form their reſpective Proſe exerciſes extempore 
twice a Week; it makes them in ſome degree, 
what can never be affirmed of written exerciſes, 
the genuine performance of each Individual. To 
the higher Claſſes it gives a facility in the Latin 
Language, deemed of fo much conſequence, that 
the Statutes of Oxford make- it a qualification for 
the firſt degree. 


After al taſte and elegance in Compoſition 
cannot be acquired by Inſtruction ;—they can only 
be acquired by long practice and the peruſal of 
good Authors, joined to a competent ſhare of 
natural Abilities. 7 


Or RELLGION. 


As Religion is the intereſting cauſe in which 
we are all concerned, a ſuitable attention to ir 
muſt, of courſt, be an indeſpenſable duty. The 
Catechiſms are thoſe publiſhed by Lewis and Wake, 

| too 


too well known to need recommendation: In the 
Courſe of reading the latter, it is uſual to require 
a regular tranſcript of the paſſages of Scripture re- 
ferred to in the Margin, and afterwards a weekly 
Latin exerciſe containing the ſubſtance of a ſection, 
in aid of which Dr. Secker's Lectures are recom- 
mended. To render the Hiſtory of the Bible 
familiar, the Weſtminſter Plan of ſacred Exerciſes 
is followed, and it appears more eligible to read 
many Chapters at one time than to read them one 
by one: The Thread of the narration is more 
eaſily preſerved, the general purport of a whole 
Book is better underſtood. It is alſo. uſual on 
Sunday Evenings to read the moſt approved Ser- 
mons of our eminent Divines, ſuch of them at 
leaſt as are of a practical nature, and levelled to 
young. capacities. To exclude the Greek Teſta- 
ment from the number of School Books never ap- 
peared to me a PraQice well founded So far from 
giving into ſuch a Practice, I have been encouraged 
by reſpectable authority, and the great Succels at- 
tending it, never to loſe ſight of this treaſure of 
divine knowledge, When the common difficulties 
of Language are overcome, it ſeems then ſeaſon- 
able ro conſider the general Scope and Deſigncof 
each Goſpel and each Epiſtle, to examine into the 
manners and cuſtoms of the Jews and Gentiles, 
and to enter minutely into every alluſion ; not to 
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perplex young minds with doubts and diificulties, 
but to point out the difference between the Myſ- 
teries of Religion which none can explain, and the 
practical doctrines which are ſuited to every capa- 
city, to recommend humility with reſpe& to the 
former, and a conſcientious obſervance of the 
latter. Nor are we here conſulting the'advantage 
merely of ſuch as are intended for the Church: If 
we can engage the Laity in the defence of Religion, 

we have gained a material Point. The names of 
Sir Matthew Nale, Mr. Nelſon, Lord I. ittleton, 
Mr. Waldo, and Dr. Burgh, will always be re- 
membered with particular gratitude, and their 
Writings peruſed with particular attention, from 
their ſituation in Life. What progreſs infidelity 
and profaneneſs have made in other ages, is not fo 
eaſily determined; one thing is clear, that they 
made a moſt rapid one in this; and the various 
appearances they aſſume, the various methods by 
which they conceal themſelves under the pretence 
of reforming abuſes, and removing vulgar Pre- 
judices and Errors, ought to increaſe our diligence 
and our vigilance, leſt part of the Condemnation 
mould juſtly fall upon ourſelves, and leſt we 
ſhould become anſwerable for thoſe evils which 
we have not endeavoured to prevent. 
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ENGLISH t tranſlations of the CIR *Com- 
menius, f and Eraſmus only are allowed. Moſt of 
Phædrus's Fables are plain and adapted both in Style 
and Matter to young capacities. The Selections 
from ſacred and profane Writers follow next; and 
carinot be ſufficiently recommended. When the 
firſt Rudiments of Language are ſcarce underſtood, | 
and the diMculties of Structure and Syntax ate 


numerous, ſhort and eaſy Narrations or moral Sen- 


tences are moſt deſirable: And even Cæſar, whoſe | 
Works follow next in Courſe, is not ſo Plain a8 
might be wiſhed, but the plaineſt we tan "Had. 
Obfcurity is a charge falſely brought againſt Salluſt; 
if his Sentences be affectedly tic, the ſenſe 
generally lies upon the Surface, though che Dau- 
phin Editor often miſtakes and miſrepreſents it. 
The firſt Poet entered upon is Ovid, not from a 
conviction that his Language is ſo much eaſier to 
be underſtood than that of others, but becatſe* 6f 
the ſubject matter of his Metamorphoſes; the 
fabulous hiſtory of Gods and” Goddeſſes is ſo 
neceſſary to be known, that without ſuch Know- 


FI wiſh with Mr, Tones, this Book was generally uſed in Schools. 
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ledge no ancient Author can be peruſed with ad- 
vantage or pleaſure. Tooke's Pantheon ſeems 
properly to accompany Ovid. 


As ſoon as the Pupils have been taught to ſcan, 
they are initiated in the Rudiments of the Greek 
Grammar, from whence they paſs on to the Greek 
Teſtament, ſome Piece of Xenophon, Homer's 
Thad, Epictetus, &c. by Simpſon, Lucian Dia- 
logues, Longinus, a few of Euripides's Plays, 
Thucydides, Pindar, and Herodotus. The Latin 
Authors next to thoſe above-mentioned are Virgil, 
Terence, Horace, Cicero's Orations, Cicero de 
Oratore, Quintilian, Juvenal and Perſius, Tacitus, 
and ſometimes a Part of Livy. As the former of 
_ theſe Hiſtorians has been much admired for the 
ingenuity with which he enters into the private 
Views and Characters of Men, fo to young people 
he ſeems to require more explication than any 
Writer in the Latin Language: The Encomium 
beſtowed upon him by Mr. Gibbon, though parti- 
cularly applied to his Treatiſe de Meribus Ger- 
manorum, will prove, if any proof be neceſſary, 
the truth of this obſervation, The mutilated 
paſſages are alſo innumerable, and the aſſiſtance of 
a Teacher may be uſeful in preventing ineffectual _ 
Reſearches or forced Interpretations, when a con- 
ſiſtent meaning can no longer be found, 


The 
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The Greek Authors are conſtrued ſometimes 
into Latin, ſometimes into Engliſh, at diſcretion. 
Ic is a vulgar error that the Greek Idiom more re- 
ſembles the Engliſh than the Latin. The forma- 
tion of theſe two learned Languages is ſimilar in 
their Nouns, Verbs, Propoſitions, and in ſhort in 
ſo many particulars, that ſcarce a day paſſes with- 
out pointing out many Reſemblances, whereas the 
examples in ſupport of a contrary opinion are ex- 
tremely few : Like other opinions haſtily adopted, 
it has become current for want of examination, 
A taſte for verbal Criticiſm is ſeldom acquired in 
Schools, and yet without it few good compoſitions 
can be expected: All that can be done is to ſhew 
its neceſſity and its uſe by examples that occur in 
exerciſes and in reading, to introduce and encourage 
habits of accuracy, and to leave the reſt to future 
e and experience. 


Or THE ENGLISH BOOKS READ AND 


| RECOMMENDED TO BE READ, 


THOUGH it fall not within the regular Plan 
of a Grammar School to admit very young Chil- 
dren, yet as they are ſometimes admitted, it may 

not be amiſs for this reaſon, and allo for the ſake 
| | F „„ | 0 


n 1 


of others, to hint, that Newbery's Books beſt an- 
{wer the Purpoſe: Nor will the Editor, I hope, be 
offended, if I take the liberty to recommend an 


alreration of the long and latiniſed Words, for 


ſhorter and plainer. Perhaps it would create a 
greater reverence for the holy Scriptures, if they 
were leſs read in little Schools: The well-known 
paſſage in Horace, Vilebus in Scholis, &c. tends 
to confirm this opinion. The Books above-men- 
tioned are followed by Dodfley's Fables, the 
Pleaſing Inſtructor, the Moral Miſcellany, Stretch's 
Beauties of Hiſtory, and Enfield's * 


Geography i is mugdt in the chird or fourth year, 
firſt from Cowley by way of Queſtion and An- 
ſwer, afterwards from Salmon or Guthrie and 
Cellarius. The Knowledge of it is improved by 
requiring Maps, however imperfe&, by referring 
to places mentioned in the Claſſicks, in Hiſtory, 
and in the News-papers : Need I obſerve by the 
way how uſeful theſe laſt are to make the Pupils ac- 
quainted with the common occurrences and tranſ- 
actions of life, and with the intelligence of the 
day? For the ſame Purpoſe the Annual Regiſter 

and Monthly Review are recommended to wa, 
ſenior Claſſes. 8 


Though 
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Though it cannot be expected that young peo- 
ple in the early part of Life ſhould acquire a very 
extenſive Knowledge of Hiſtory, yet it appears 
deſirable that they ſhould learn as much as their 
capacities will admit. Accordingly, compendious 


Hiſtories of England and Rome are read two or 


three times a Week, to which is added Truſler's 
Chronology, but the utility of it muſt depend 
upon themſelves. He, who has a pleaſure in read- 
ing Hiſtory, will always find encouragement, and 
may be accommodated with Goldſmith's Hiſtory 


of England, Stanyan's Hiſtory of Greece, and 
Pollin's Ancient Hiſtory, It he can go ſtill fur- 


ther, his Friends will doubtleſs be willing to ſup- 
ply him; eſpecially as ſuch a Kind of Study is 
beſt ſuited to the Holidays. 


Nor does it ſem improper to read a ſhort 
natural Hiſtory ; an early curioſity is thereby ex- 
cited, and a Learner, as he advances in the School, 
may proceed to the peruſal of Goldſmith's Ani- 


mated Nature, Nature dilplayed, and Derham's 


I OO: 


I have now gone through thoſe parts of Educa- 
tion which fall under my own particular care, and 
it may be objected that our Learning is too 
much 1 in Miniature: But it ſhould be conſidered 

| that 
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that the Underſtandings, which we endeavour to 
improve, are in Miniature alſo; and much more 
ſo than any one unexperienced in teaching a num- 
ber would ever imagine : So that it is no wonder, 
if very intelligent and very liberal Parents are 
ſome times dilappointed in the progreſs of their 
Children, when the Teacher himſelf ſuffers con- 
_ tinued diſappointment, muſt often repeat what he 

ſuppoſed was already remembered, muſt often ex. 

Plain what he ſuppoſed was already underſtood. 


On THE OTHER BRANCHES OF 
EDUCATION. | 


THE uſefulneſs of French, Dancing, Muſick, 
Drawing, Writing, and Accompts, is ſo little 
called in queſtion, that a long diſſertation upon it 
would be ſuperfluous. Only let me be allowed to 
mention, that they are ſeverally taught or omitted 
according to the diſcretion of Parents and Guar- 
dians, and particular care is taken that one Branch 
may not interfere with another. As to Writing 
and Accompts, ſo generally uſeful and ſo generally 
required, we appropriate an hour and a half of 
each afternoon to them, and employ a greater part 
of the Morning in Claſſical Inſtruction, that no 
N Loſs 


Loſs may be ſuſtained. The practice of writing 


Copies is uſeful, till the Learner can write well; 


afterwards it is better to tranſcribe remarkable 


paſſages from good Authors, And by the way, 
the apprehenſions of ſome may be leſſoned, when 
they are informed, that no exerciſes are admitted 


but ſuch as are neatly and fairly written, If any 
accident ſhould require more time than is uſually 
ſet apart for the Purpoſe, the Learner may be ac- 


commodated. After a perfect Acquaintance with 


the ſeveral parts of Arithmetick, I have ſometimes 
read with the firſt Claſs two or three of the firſt 


Books of Euclid, that when they appeared before a 


College Tutor, they might not be embarraſſed ar 
the beginning. 


Long experience, after all, proves how neceſ. 
fary it is in ſuch Seminaries, that he who preſides, 


| ſhould ſupport the authority and enforce the in- 


junctions of all his aſſociates; nor are they of- 


fended by any inſpection of his, as well knowing 


that it argues no diſtruſt of their diligence, and 


more effectually ſecures the 5 diligence of the 
Learners, | | 
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ON Ta: HOLIDAYS. 


SOME. are offended at the numerous Holidays 
obſerved in Grammar Schools, little conſidering 
that additional Exerciſes are required, ſometimes 
more laborious than the common Leſſons. A ceſ- 

ſation from buſineſs is one thing, and a change of 
it another. Having learnt by experience that few 
are willing to employ themſelves, I take the greater 
care to furniſh employment, not to preclude relax- 
ation and bodily exerciſe, but to guard againſt 
idleneſs and diſſipation, In the Vacations the diſ- 
poſal of the Pupil's time is left to his Parent or 
his Guardian, who with a very little trouble may 
employ him more uſefully than in a common Taſk, 
often haſtily performed, deferred till the laſt mo- 
ment, or made a plea for a longer Stay. But 
without ſome employment, a Month's intermiſſion 
is by far too long: Surely no indulgence, no ſoli- 
citation of Friends, ſhould increaſe it. Others 

| have been alarmed at the length of time taken vp 
in the buſineſs of a School, and are willing to per- 
ſuade us that Health and Spirits are ſacrificed to ir, 
not conſidering that ſome of the time is ſquandered 
away by every one; and that as the Exertions are 
bur feeble, their continuance muſt compenſate for 
— | | their 
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their weakneſs. General inſtitutions are calculated 
for thoſe, whoſe Underſtanding and Diligence are 


in a Mediocrity, and the reſt either go beyond 


or fall ſhort of them: Additional employment may 
be found for the more ingenious and the more 
ſtudious, while many allowances muſt be made for 
inferior abilities and more languid application. If 
the leaſt Spark of ambition can be raiſed, it ſhould 
be encouraged, and as the Minds of Children 
open at different ages, we muſt nox pronounce too 
haſtily upon their future proficiency, in as much 
as perſeverance oyercomes the greateſt difficulties 
and frequently Arpa £ even the moſt Havoyrale 


Ape biens. 


Ox TRE C N OF A CALLING. 


Dr. JOHNSON has elegingly en in | 


the Character of Polyphilus, the numberleſs in- 


conveniences which the moſt elevated Underſtand- 


ing and the moſt unwearied Diligence may ſuſtain 


from a change of Profeſſion, and yet he very eaſily 


overthrows the common precept of conſulting the 


| Genius, becauſe no one can tell us by what 
Methods the Genius may be known. In moſt 
caſes, where outward circumſtances of convenience | 
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or neceſſity do not prevail, inclination gains the 
aſcendancy, and no error is ſo common, as that by 


which Talents are improperly eſtimated. There 
is, however, a certain degree of excellence, to 
which diligence will carry the ſloweſt, and they 
probably think it no crime to engage in that, quod 


non peſſine faciunt,” Great abilities are the lot of 


few, and it is fortunate for the World, that much 
of the buſineſs of Life can be tranſacted without 
them; that when they are wanted, they are gene- 
rally at hand, and that the diſcoveries, the opinions 


and experiments of the moſt eminent in all ages, 


may be conſulted by the preſent. Under ſuch 
Encouragement a young Man may proceed, and 
let him reſolve not to dwell on the inconveniences 
of his own ſituation ; for in every Profeſſion, and 


in every Study, there are ſome things tedious and 


unentertaining. And if this be the caſe in ac- 


quiring a neceſſary knowledge, he muſt alſo re- 
member that his Practice will be attended with 
many diſagreeable circumſtances, ſo elegantly de- 

ſcribed in the Paper before alluded to, that I need 
not repeat them. 


To baniſh caprice and inconſtancy is a fruitleſs 


expectation ; ſomething will be gained, if we can 


diminiſh their influence. If the following Method 
ſhould appear viſionary or impracticable, no great 
_ Mortification 


petent ſhare of Learning for any but the literary 
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Mortification can ariſe from having failed in an 
attempt, which has never been ſucceſsfully made. 
If it be difficult at all times to fix a choice, of 


which there may be no reaſon in future to repent, 


this difficulty is ſtill greater in proportion as the 
choice is more early, The practice therefore of 
conſulting Children eight or ten years old ought 
to be exploded. If they have been ſent to a 
. Grammar School at the age mentioned in the Intro- 
duction, they will at fourteen have acquired a com- 


. Profeſſions; they can be informed of moſt of the 
conveniences or inconveniences attending every 


employment in Life, and ſome conjecture may be 


1. 


| framed with what diligence and ability they will 
| fill their future Station. When that Station is 
once fixed upon, they cannot be too often re- 


minded of the neceſſity of adhering to it, and 


how ungrateful it were to perplex and embarraſs 


an indulgent. Parent by idle diſcontent and new 
propoſals. | 


If the intended Profeſſion be not, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, literary, for Learning is an ornament to every 
| Profeſſion, there will be ſome branches of Know- 


ledge, which it may be neceſſary to cultivate with 
more particular aſſiduity; perhaps ſome new I. an- 
guage is to be learnt, perhaps the military Exer- 
Rs - — ons 
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ciſes are to be practiſed either for uſe or as a liberal 
accompliſhment ; for theſe and ſuch like Purpoſes, 
the two following years may be appropriated ; as a 
haaſty introduction into Life is the ſource of many 
Z evils already felt and every day increafing——Even 
in the Army, it is loudly exclaimed againſt ed the 
en and confiderate. | 


To him, wh laments the hardſhips of that 
Station which choice or chance has allotted him, 
it is ſome conſolation, that many intervals from 
4 labour and anxiety are granted him, in which he 
4 may amuſe himſelf with a favourite Study. But of 

thoſe hardſhips (be it ſaid, without appearing 
| Judicrous), want of ſucceſs is the moſt common, 
and makes the deepeſt impreſſion: The ſources of 
diſappointment are inhumerable, and furely he, 
F who knows how frequently Merit from being con- 
cealed or overlooked, is anrewarded, may learn 
patience and Philoſophy from the N amber of his 
* Aſſociates. 
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An opinion, however, prevails, that Merit in 
the Profeſſions of Law and Phyſick, muſt ſuc- 
ceed ; becauſe no Man will make a compliment 

either of his Property or his Health, But Merit 
is often unknown for many years, and is not ſub- 
ject to the diſcernment of Mankind in general— 
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The difficulty of particular caſes, and the in- 
genuity with which they are managed, is ſeldom | 
underitood but by profeflional Men. 
Politeneſs of addreſs and 8 of expreſſion 
find a way to almoſt every heart, and give popu- 
larity to the moſt ſuperficial attainments. It were 
to be wiſhed that Men of diſtinguiſned Talents 
would deem theſe inferior qualifications worthy 
their regard, to reſtore or to increaſe the dominion 


of good Senſe, and to do equal Je to the 
World 1 to themſelves. 
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YOUNG GENTLEMAN 


DESIGNED FOR THE 


UNIVERSITY, an ron HOLY ORDERS. 


' Dear Sin, 


HE affection which long Intercourſe and 
your own amiable diſpoſition have excited, 
will not ſuffer me to remain unconcerned for your 
Welfare, even after you ſhall be conſigned to 
Inſtructors infinitely more able. Permit me there- 
fore to collect the ſcattered obſervations which you 
have frequently heard before, but which, however 


obvious, are not always attended to. You are 


ſhortly to be admitted a Member of the Univerſity 
of Oxford, and my advice ſhalt be directed by its 
5 Inſtitutions. But let me take this opportunity of 
8 cautioning 
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cautioning you againſt any improper Predilection 
for your own Place of Education. It cannot be 
denied that Men who have been eminent in one 
Univerſity, would have been ſo in the other (to 
ſay nothing of foreign Univerſities, which it were 
_ equally ynjuſt and illiberal to diſparage); and he 
whoſe ambition goes no farther than to perform 
the exerciſes aſſigned him, will never excel in any 
ſituation. The honours of which many are to 
partake, muſt not be granted upon conditions 
which few can execute. Length of time and 
change of circumſtances have relaxed, in ſome in- 
| ſtances, the ſeverity of ancient diſcipline, and it 

is very deſirable that every well-educated Perfan 

ſhould be acquainted with ſome branches of Know- 
| ledge, which the Academical Plan could not pro- 
perly comprehend.—I ſhall not preſume to point 


out a Method of Study; z the Books you are ta 


read will be mentioned in the Courſe of the Lec- 
tures you attend, and ſuch as are of a popular 
nature will be recommended by the Reviews ang 
the Converſation of the day, The management 
of your time, as well as of your finances, muſt be 
your own. Of all the Plans which have heen pro- 
poſed, none ſeems to be more viſionary than a 
tripartite diviſion of the- -day, and a tripartite allot- 
ment of Books; and though the Morning he ſo 


valuable, that to ſquander it away in idleneſs is 
highly 
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highly criminal, yet particular hours of languor 
and laſſitude will be found, in which you may uſe- 
fully read what is more entertaining and requires 
leſs attention. There are, on the contrary, many 
hours of the evening, in which the Mind is clear 
and unclouded, and equal to the moſt arduous 
Undertakings. Variety in Study is a relief, but 
ſhould not be too eagerly ſought after; and in 
order that you may not be diſtracted by it, you 
will act prudently by preſerving ſome main pur- 
poſe in view, and by filling up intervals with ſuch 
Books or parts of Books, as may be peruſed for a 
time and laid down again without inconvenience. 
Such as proceed in a regular chain muſt engage 
your more continued application. As the rudi- 
ments of Language are dry and unentertaining, ſo 
are alſo the rudiments of Science, not in the ſame 
proportion, but ſufficiently diſcouraging to the moſt 
ingenious and the moſt diligent: Proficiency and 
perſeverance render the Path ſmoother, and every 
wy opens new Sources of Pleaſure and Satisfaction, 


Ir has been matter of ſome ti whether 
the diviſion of the Academical Year into Terms, 
be not inconvenient and improper. Were you to 
leave your College in every Vacation, you would 
certainly find it ſo; but as your Friends have 
my inſiſted upon a continued reſidence of at 

| H leaſt 
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leaſt eight Months, neither they nor you will have 
cauſe to wiſh for an alteration, In every Science 
you muſt read ſo many Books, as collateral helps 
to the Information you receive from your Tutor 
and from the Profeſſors; and ſo many Books of 
Hiſtory and the Belles Lettres in which Viva voce 
Inſtruction is not requiſite, that your Vacations 
may be ſpent with equal profit and pleaſure. Nor 
took upon the Claſſical Lectures with faſtidiouſneſs: 

To conſtrue the eaſieſt of them, i is to tranſlate ex. 

tempore; and Tranſlation, though deemed the 


| buſineſs of inferior abilities—becauſe they moſt 


frequently attempt it, and for a morſel of bread, 
yet well executed is not unworthy the moſt elevated 
Underſtanding. You will alſo ſee and lament the 
reaſon why more abſtruſe Authors cannot with 


. propriety be read in large Claſſes. —It would be 


cruel to inſult the miefdrtvne of inferior Talents 


or of neglected Education. Amidſt all your em- 


ployments, never loſe ſight of your future Pro- 
feſſion; a few hours of every Sunday uſefully 
employed in the peruſal of ſome Book of Engliſh 
Divinity, and of ſome Chapters of the ſacred 


Writings in the Original Language, will be ſuffi- 
cient till the commencement of your Theological 
Studies. The Practice of reading the Leſſons in 


Chapel in Greek, and now and then in Hebrew, is 
ſo obviouſly uſeful, * would not have men- 
| tioned 
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tioned it, but with deſign to forewarn you againſt 
uling a Common Prayer Book in any Language 
but our own; for this, to uſe Dr. South's ludi- 
crous expreſſion on another occaſion, * is. not 
praying, but e 


You have often been reminded that eaſe and 
elegance in Compoſition can only be acquired by 
long and continued Exerciſe: The time is coming, 
when nothing puerile or trifling will be excuſeable. 
It you ſuppoſe that the weekly Exerciſes are thrown 
together and the good and the bad treated with the 
fame contempt, you may find yourſelf greatly 
miſtaken ; and even if the love of Reputation be 
not a ſufficient motive, you mult reflect that in 

theſe little efforts you are forming yourſelf to be 
the Inſtructor of Mankind on the moſt ſolemn and 
intereſting Truths, and that thoſe habits of indo- 
lence or induſtry you now acquire, will affe& your 
Theological performances. As the practice of 
writing Verſes is not very common in the Univer- 
ſity, it were to be wiſhed that you would impoſe. a 
Taſk of that ſort upon yourſelf, The Subject for 
the Prize Poem may be taken, and whether you 
obtain the Prize or no, your knowledge of quan- 
tity will be kept up and improved: If you ſucceed, 
you will conſider your ſucceſs as a ſmall encourage- 
ment, and recommendation in your Youth, bur 
11 2 not 
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not to be depended upon as a Criterion of dif. 
* Talents and ſuperior Diligence. 


The ſeveral Branches of 8 which the 
Academical Plan requires for a M. A's. degree, 
need not be enumerated; but as conſtant reſidence 
often terminates with the fourth or fifth Year, you 
will be under a neceſſity of anticipating what you 
might have no opportunity of learning afterwards. 
— The Lectures in Natural Philoſophy and Aſtro- 
nomy are ſo popular and will afford ſo much Enter- 
tainment, that it is unneceflary to recommend 
them. The Avenues to Science are more eaſy 


than they formerly were: When Books were few, 


and Diſcoveries very imperfect, the Student was 
obliged to carry home as much as he could remem- 
ber of a Profeſſor's Lecture, and to write it down 
with much labour and difficulty. This Practice, 
though in ſome inſtances continued at the preſent 


hour, is in many others become uſeleſs, becauſe 


the Memory may be aſſiſted from written Treatiſes. 


A Multiplicity of Notes or Extracts ſeldom an- 
ſwers the purpoſe; they deceive inſtead of aſſiſting, 


-< 


they ſteal from the Mind what it would otherwiſe 
retain : Dates and References are an Exception. 
It appears above all things abſurd to make Abridg- 
ments of Hiſtory, which perhaps are never read 
afrerwards, and which take up time ſufficient for a 

Ct ſccond 
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ſecond Peruſal. But plain and eaſy as the Avenues 


to Science are, you will {till remember that your 


Labour though more pleaſant is conſiderably 
longer, becauſe much more is to be learnt. The 
improvements of the two laſt Centuries, like the 
diſcovery of a new World, have doubled the ex- 
tent of human Inveſtigation, and have greatly 
' multiplied the objects of curioſity. Other courſes 
of Lectures, uſetul and ornamental, may be at- 
rended at your diſcretion. 


To all other Studies that of the common Law, 


introduced by Mr. Viner's Benefaction, is no in- 
conſiderable addition Beſides the preſent Pro- 
feſſor's Lectures, in which, if a Divine may preſume 
to judge from a printed Specimen, no diligence 
has been ſpared; you learn in the elegant Work 
of Sir William Blackſtone, the principles of our 


excellent Conſtitution, and read with increaſing 
Admiration the wiſe regulations of our Municipal 
Laws. You may, in ſome future day, be qualified 


to act as an uſeful Magiſtrate, or at leaſt in your 
own Pariſh as an Arbitrator, an equitable and 
amiable Reconciler of Diſputes. To quell them 
in their beginnings, to ſtop the Torrent before it 


become too violent, is worthy the character of a 
Preacher of Righteouſneſs, an Embaſſador of the 


Goſpel of Peace. 
It 
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It is uſual on theſe occaſions to declaim againſt 
the Study of Politicks; but common curioſity will 
engage you in an attention to the principal publick 
Characters of the preſent times; their motives of 
action, their modes of thinking, will, of courſe, 
fall under your obſervation. Every long debate 
of Parliament will furniſh you with matter of deli- 
beration ; the {kill and ability with which many of 


them are conducted, will convince you that Oratory 


is not quite baniſhed from amongſt us. You will 


_ lament the prevalence, without entering into the 


animoſities, of party; you will cheriſh in your 


breaſt a Spirit of independence, and you will never 


ſeek to ingratiate yourſelf with the Great, but by 


the prudence and liberality of your Conduct. 


The example of others will be an encouragement 
to you; for ſervility is no where more deſpiſed | 


than 1 in the Univerſities. 


When the time of taking your Degree ap- 
proaches, and what will ſoon follow, the time of 
entering into Holy Orders, your Theological 
Studies muſt be profeſſionally entered upon; and 
as you are to remain in the Univerſity one year 


beyond the four, your eaſy acceſs to Libraries will 
furniſh you with ſuch Books as you cannot con- 


veniently purchaſe. It is ſo eaſy to learn which of 
theſe are moſt uſeful, that I will not trouble you 
with 
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with a Catalogue; only reſolve to peruſe ſome one 
Syſtem ar leaſt, and if you were to take a view of 


the ſeveral parts of Theology, as ſpecified in Dr. 
Bentham's Syllabus, you can then conſult your 
convenience and opportunity; you can begin with 


the more eſſential and paſs on to others as your 
future leiſure will permit. Religious Controverſy 
muſt unfortunately make too conſiderable a part 
of your Study; you cannot otherwiſe give a ſatis- 
factory account of your Faith, nor anſwer the ob- 
jections of Papiſts, Unbelievers, and Sectaries. 


But concerning Predeſtination and the intermediate 


Stare of the Soul, never make enquiry, for all 
your enquiries will end in perplexity. Man only 
knows that his Will is free, and that after uſing 


his beſt endeavours, he muſt leave his future Deſ- 


tination to an all-wiſe and an all-merciful Creator. 


You will begin to think of the - compoſition of 
Sermons, and may probably remember what Cicero 


is ſuppoſed to ſay of himſelf, in his firſt Book de 
Oratore: But with ſubmiſſion to authority ſo re- 


ſpectable, I will propoſe a Method which appears 


mor#eligible. Our Language abounds with various 
and excellent Diſcourſes upon almoſt every ſubject : 


When therefore you have made your choice, read 
over what you can meet with upon the ſame Topic, 


and fill your Mind, if I . be allowed the ex- 
_ preſſion, 
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preſſion, with ſolid Information. That words will 


always follow when matter is collected, I do not pre- 


tend to aſſert, but in every exerciſe of this ſort you 


will find Language flowing in upon you more eaſily, 


eſpecially if you habituate yourſelf to purſue your 
argument and your plan, while the impreſſion is 
deep and ſtrong, and defer the correcting over- 
fights and inaccuracies till one Diviſion at leaſt is 


compleated. If Method be the Soul of all 


3 


Compoſitions,” it is particularly the Soul of theſe, 
it aſſiſts the Hearer as well as the Preacher, and 
recalls the wandering attention. A ſpruce Eſſay 
without connexion may captivate the ignorant or 
ſuperficial, but will neither edify nor pleaſe the 
rational and diſcerning. You, who have been ſo 
long acquainted and captivated with the elegance 
of Cicero, need not be further reminded how very 
conſiſtent regularity is with brilliancy of thought 


and energy of expreſſion. 


To adapt your Difcourſes to the meaneſt capa- 
cities, you muſt uſe the plaineſt words even in 
preference to ſuch as are more ſignificant and em- 
phatical; and if ſuch as are of Latin Extraction 


| ſhould crowd in upon you, it will be extremely 


eaſy to alter them in the Pulpit. Perhaps we are 
all of us apt to pay too great deference to the more 
enlightened part of our Audiences. A proper 
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fear of Criticiſm, and a due deference to the well- 
informed, may quicken induſtry and improve 
' habits: of accuracy; but while we endeavour to 
pleaſe Men, we ſhould- not forget that we are the 
Servants of God, and that five wards delivered in 
plain Language, are preferable to ſive thouſand in 
a Language not to be underſtood. Extemporary 
Sermons firſt acquired, and among ſome denomina- 
tions, ſtill preſerve, popularity, from the idea of | 
immediate inſpiration: Vet if it were granted, 
why not, as Dr. Johnſon obſerves, in the Cloſet as 
well as in the Pulpit? Whoever has heard Weſtley 
or Romaine, will allow that even Scholars cannot 
make them acceptable to a judicious Hearer ; and 
though ſome of the expreſſions they uſe to capti- 
vate the vulgar, may be imputed to their Enthu- 
ſiaſm, yet many of their ſentences are not what 


they themſelves would make them upon Paper. fa 


The Doctrines of Chriſtianity are not ours; but 
the dreſs and colouring are: we ought therefore to 
ſpare no laudable pains in rendering that Dreſs and 
that colouring amiable, natural, and dignified, 
| like the Repreſentation of Virtüe in Prodicus's 
Hercules. 


That moſt Subjects were exhauſted, was pro- 

bably a prevailing opinion almoſt a Century ago z 

but the Productions of later date have proved the 
"I 5 contrary: 
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contrary : And that the contrary is till true, will, 
I truſt, appear both from your own diligent en- 
quiries and from the induſtry of preſent and future 
Divines. All the Productions of Men are full of 
imperfections, ſome of which will be amended, 
but in this frail State can never be removed: It is 
every one's duty to lend ſome portion of affiſtance, 
to add to that knowledge and information which 

he has received from his Anceſtors, and to attempt 
with diffidence and humility a folution of thoſe 
_ difficulties, which lie fairly open to his inveſtiga- 
tion on this ſide the Grave, - 


ON e 


ENDOWMENTS OF SCHOOLS, 


AND OTHER 


EMOLUMENTS 


— 


o 
PUBLICK INSTRUCTORS. 


HIS ſubject requires no ſmall degree of 

delicacy. He that enlarges upon the utility 
of his own Profeſſion, and endeavours to obtain 
for it additional encouragement, will appear to 
ſome actuated either by vanity or ſelfiſhneſs, ſoured 
by diſappointment, and under the pretence of 
conſulting the publick Good, only ſtudious to 
gratify private reſentment. It is no ſecret to his 
Friends that the Writer of this little Tra& has had ; 
juſt cauſe of complaint; that, like his two Prede- * 
ceſſors in the ſame Place, he was amuſed with 

Promiſes which meant nothing, or ſomething worſe. 
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than nothing; and that he loſt much time in im- 


proving a connexion, which probably will never 
be of ſervice to any one, unleſs from expreſs 
ſtipulation. But he 1s conſcious to himſelf that a 


much better motive, than malignity will impute to 


him, influences his conduct, and that he ſhall de- | 


ſpiſe the cenſure which he does-not deſerve.” F rom 


the well known Obſervation that neceſſity 1 is the 
Mother of invention,” 
from an enumeration of abuſes which will exiſt 


and of diligence too, and 


under every Inſtitution, it has been thought abſo- 


| lutely requiſite for the good of the Community, 


that the annual Stipends of Schools ſhould be 
narrow, and that Eccleſiaſtical Preferment granted 


to the Maſters of them, would be fatal to their 


Improvement. For the ſame reaſon, the Gratui- 
ties are to be as ſmall as- poſſible, leſt the Labour of 
fifteen or twenty years ſhould ſecure an aſylum | 


and releaſe the publick Teacher from his Employ- 
ment, when he 1s no longer able to perform his 
duty. And it is greatly to be lamented that theſe 
opinions prevail among Men, who have a real 
eſteem for Literature. We cannot therefore won- 


der that the more ignorant adopt them upon truſt, 
and find refuge in the authority of the wiſer and 
more enlightened. But before I ſhew the futility 


of ſuch opinions, I muſt beg leave to premiſe that 
no compariſon between our eee, and 


ſmall 
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ſmall Eccleſiaſtical Benefices will be admitted, for 
a deficiency in one caſe is no remedy of a deficiency 
in another. Nor is any alienation of Property de- 
fireable 1 in either. The Hiſtory of the Reforma- 
tion may remind us, that an attempt to prune 
Luxuriancies might be pernicious both to Branches 
and Roots: And ſurely. Eccleſiaſtical Corporations 
have as plenary a right in their revenues as Civil, 
for they have only received what their Founders 
and Benefactors had a right to give. The nature 
of our Conſtitution, which leaves the diſpoſal of 
Wealth to inclination and even caprice, which 
ſecures to a Father an abſolute Power over his 
Children, and allows no action to be brought de 
inofficioſo Teſtamento, encourages the acquiſition, 
and gives a permanence to the poſſeſſion of pro- 
perty, which, it is hoped, no innovating Project 


will ever endanger. It ſhould moreover be con- 


Aidered, that thoſe. few, who hold the ſo much 
envied Preferments of the Church, have fre- 
quently obtained them at a time of Life, in which 
the fortunate among the Laity have acquired as 
much eaſe and much more affluence than Eecleſi- 
aſticks ever can hope for, that their own Families 
have the firſt and largeſt claims upon them, and 
that theſe claims are ſeldom fatisfied-unleſs from 
private Fortunes. Nor are the numerous elee- 
e Eſtabliſnments of the ae or the 
| Private 5 
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private acts of munificence, which beneficed Men 
are continually performing, to be left out of the 
queſtion. From a general view of theſe, and of 


| ſucceſsful Litigations in the Court of Exchequer, 


the charge of avarice againſt the Clergy as a Body 
will appear to be ill founded. But if notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe conſiderations, there ſhould ſtill 


remain ſome overflowings, let us leave every one 


to his own feelings and his own diſcretion, for the 
relief of indigence and miſery is at leaſt as indiſ- 


penſable a duty as the prevention of them. And 
if any member of the Britiſh Legiſlature ſhould 


attempt to bring in a Bill for equalizing the Re- 
venues of the Church, or even of the Biſhops, 


let the ſame equality take place among the Laity, 


for there can be no greater right to plunder one 
part of the Community than another. Every 
Profeſſion has its gradations, and the moſt cenſori- 
ous cannot deny, that the higheſt Honours of the 


Church have frequently been the genuine rewards 


of ingenuity, diligence, and integrity. The caſe 


of reforming the expenditure of publick Money 


is not ſimilar : Government has no abſolute, irre- 


vocable Claim upon the People; the Supplies are 


to be accounted for, as they are granted, annually. 
Let even with reſpect to publick offices, the 
warmeſt Advocates for CEconomy have agreed that 
neither the dignity of the nation at large, nor that 
of 
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of Individuals employed in ſuch Offices, is to be 
acriticed by mean es and paltry Fringe > 


To return to our Subject. 


The number of Candidates who appear upon 
every Vacancy in Grammar Schools would incline 
us to believe, that abilities and diligence equal to 
the office of teaching are eaſy to be found; and 
that nothing can be contemptible which is the ob- 
je& of purſuit to many. But let the pretenſions 
of each Individual be examined, and the choice 
will be found more difficult than is generally 


imagined. Learning and Morality are not the 


only qualifications ; Patience and Perſeverance are 
abſolutely requiſite, Too many are compelled 
into the ſervice through neceſſity, and cannot even 
moderately reconcile themſelves to the drudgery of 
their employment. They find many difficulties 
| which they did not foreſee, and after having com- 
| bated the obſtinacy of a Child without effect, are 
obliged to undergo the unmerited cenſure of a 
partial Parent : And if that Parent have influence 


among others, they ſuffer in point of Profit as well 


as of Reputation, But ſhould they have fortitude 
and reſolution enough to ſurmount all theſe ob- 
ſtacles, there ſtill remains one circumſtance very 


ignominious and very diſcouraging, that the more 
faithfully 
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faithfully they perform their duty, the Jeſs proba- 
bility they have of obtaining eaſier proviſion. 
Much has been ſaid of the gratitude of great and 
opulent Pupils, and much more than facts will 

juſtify. Private Inſtructors indeed generally un- 
dertake their office with ſome promiſe or ſome 
well- grounded hope of advancement. But he 
who ſends his Son to a publick School is apt to 
imagine himſelf under no obligation to requite 
Services of which he partakes in common with a 
Multitude. The Claims of kindred and other 
connexions are likewiſe ſo irreſiſtible, that even 
with the inclination, the Power of advancing a 
meritorious Inſtructor is not always at hand. 
Another diſcouragement in the way of Maſters of 
Grammar Schools in the Country, is the practice 
of ſending moſt of the Children of the opulent to 
be inſtructed in the South, a practice, which, 
when a proper Place is fixed upon, has its uſe. 
This therefore ſhould but the more induce ſuch as 
are able to encourage thoſe. Seminaries which are 
neceſſary to their own Vicinity ; otherwiſe they : 
will in a ſhort time be conſigned over to Men of 
the meaneſt attainments, and that this has already 
happened too often, every one's . will 
enable him to proves. 


But 
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But in what way, it will be aſked, is this en- = 


couragement to be given? The anſwer is ealy : 
In many._—Firſt of all, wherever a Houſe is 
wanted, let the People immediately intereſted make 
up the deficiency, ſuitable to the reaſonable ex- 


pectations of the preſent times, care being taken 


that the Pupils may have certain Bounds, and be 
kept from any Communication with the Rabble of 
the Place. If the School be ſituated in a large 
Market Town, the Inhabitants have it in their 


power to leſſen, if they cannot entirely remove 
the inconvenience.—[In the next Place, wherever the 


appointment will admit of improvement, it ſeems 


reaſonable that the Maſter's Salary, with that of 
others his Aſſociates, ſhould increaſe in proportion. 


For why ſhould there be diſtruſt or jealouſy ? Why 
not rather conclude that gratitude will operate 


upon a liberal mind? There are few appointments | 
of ſufficient magnitude to tempt a Maſter of a 


growing family to neglect his charge. Be it alſo 
obſerved, with all due reſpect, that if Eccleſiaſ- 


tical Preferments were more frequently given as 
Aſſiſtances or Rewards, this would engage Men 


of better abilities in the arduous office, It is not 
a ſmall difference of income that can bring the 
ſtudious from the pleaſures of reading to the trou- 
bleſome employment of inſtructing others. There is 


bkewiſe a certain decency of ſtation neceſſary to him 
" who 
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who preſides over a School: Extreme Poverty and 
Dependence would render him contemptible in the, 
eyes of them, who ought to revere him, Nor.can 
we tell whether the fear of being reputed auſtere 


might not tempt him to relax diſcipline and to re- 
Sign ſome eſſential part of authority. Should his 
_ Pupils once ſuſpect that their continuance is neceſ- 
fary to. his well being, they will ſoon. take the ad- 
vantage, and diſobey with inſolence, becauſe with 


impunity.— Whereas the Teacher is never ſituated 


| preciſely as he ought to be, till his Pupils are con- 
vinced that he is both able and willing to part. with, 
eyery one of them, rather than give up one tittle 
of his lawful power. Nor is it to be denied that 
an early introduction i into Life, and a relaxation of 
domeſtick diſcipline, have ſapped the very founda- 
tion of Scholaſtick Authority. For almoſt every 
Lear preſents us with ſome inſtance of inſurrection 
in the larger Schools; even in ſmaller, little at- 
tempts are made, though much mare feeble, and 
much leſs known, He, who is ſenſible of the 
importance of his Truſt, will diſdain to court 
popularity by mean compliance: He will leave 
ſuch a conduct to thoſe, ho open Schools as they 


open Shops, who call in Teachers as Journeymen, 


and pleaſe the unthinking and the indulgent by a 


moſt ſervile obſequiouſneſs, and by profeſſions 


equally vehement and vain to render the Way of 
Knowledge 
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Knowledge more compendious and eaſy. In ſhort, 

he will uſe his utmoſt endeavours to ſtem the Torrent 
of licentiouſneſs; but his Labour, at all times ſuffi. 
ciently heavy, will increaſe with the evils againſt 
vhich it is directed. The publick Inftrufors both 
in Schools and in the Univerſities will frankly own 
that the fatigue of communicating Knowledge 
bears no proportion to that of combating way ward 
Inclinations, and enforcing a general regularity of 
Conduct. And that the whole Life of any one 
ſhould be ſpent in fuch an employment, that his 
health and ſpirits ſhould'be ſacrificed to the pub- 

| lick good, that while almoſt all others find the 
Otia tuta, he alone ſhould be compelled: to retain 
his office when he can no longer fill it with: ſatis- 
faction to himſelf and others, is diſgraceful to that 
Community, wherein he might be eaſily rewarded. 
If, after all, Maſters of Schools are to be looked 
upon with fo jealous an eye, that their ſpeedy pro- 
motion would be deemed a check to their diligence, 
what objection can be made after a Probation of 
twenty Years? With reſpect to private gratuities, 
let me only be permitted to remark, that like thoſe 
given to Phyſicians, they ſhould be proportioned 
to the Ability of the Donors ; nor can the honora- 
rium quiddam deſerve the name unleſs it be alſo 
ſuited to the increaſed expences of liberal ſub- 
ſiſtence and liberal Educatioa, The rich, on both 
| ccccaſions, 
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occaſions, will do well to recollect that they are 
making a compenſation for the poor as well as for 
themſelves. 


Thus with great plainneſs of ſpeech, but ſin- 


cerity of intention, I have been induced to plead 


the cauſe of my Profeſſion, and happy ſhould 1 
have been had it found a more able and more dif- 


intereſted Advocate. Intereſted, however, as 1 


am, I moſt ſincerely wiſh that many of much 
higher Pretenſions ſtood upon the ſame Ground 
even with myielf, they would have leſs reaſon to 


complain, and yet would find themſelves under no 


temptation to relax their diligence or to convert 


their appointment into a Sine-Cure, 
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